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hear her talk seraphics, and run over Norrisl and More,2 and
Milton,3 and the whole set of Intellectual Triflers, torments
me heartily; for to a lover who understands metaphors, all
this pretty prattle of ideas gives very fine views of pleasure,
which only the dear declaimer prevents, by understanding
them literally. Why should she wish to be a cherubim,
when it is flesh and blood that makes her adorable ? If I
speak to her, that is a high breach of the idea of intuition :
If I offer at her hand or lip, she shrinks from the touch like
a sensitive plant, and would contract herself into mere spirit.
She calls her chariot, vehicle; her furbelowed scarf, pinions;
her blue manteau and petticoat is her azure dress ; and her
footman goes by the name of Oberon. It is my misfortune
to be six foot and a half high, two full spans between the
shoulders, thirteen inches diameter in the calves; and
before I was in love, I had a noble stomach, and usually
went to bed sober with two bottles. I am not quite six and
twenty, and my nose is marked truly aquiline. For these
reasons, I am in a very particular manner her aversion.
What shall I do ? Impudence itself cannot reclaim her. If
I write miserable, she reckons me among the children of

has fixed for the employments and studies of the two sexes. No man
was more zealous than Swift for informing the female mind in those
points most becoming and useful to their sex. His ** Letter to a Young
Married Lady" and " Thoughts on Education " point out the extent of
those studies. [S.]

Nichols, in his edition of " The Tatler" (1786), ascribes this paper
to " Swift and Addison "; but he thinks the humour of it " certainly
originated in the licentious imagination of the Dean of St. Patrick's."
CIVS.]

1                             John Norris (1657-1711), Rector of Bemeiton, author of "The
Theory and Regulation of Love" (1688), and of many other works.
His correspondence with the famous Platonist, Henry More, is appended
to this "moral essay."  Chalmers speaks of him as " a man of great
ingenuity, learning, and piety"; but Locke refers to him as "an
obscure, enthusiastic man."  [T. S.]

2                                 Henry More (1614-1687), the famous Cambridge Platonist, and
author of "Philosophicall Poems" (1647), *' The Immortality of the
Soul" (1659), and other works of a similar nature.   Chalmers notes
that "Mr. Chishall, an eminent bookseller, declared, that Dr. More's
* Mystery of Godliness' and his other works, ruled all the booksellers
of London for twenty years together."  [T. S. ]

* The reference here is to Milton's "Apology for Smectymnuus."
Milton and More were, during one year, fellow-students at Christ's
College, Cambridge. [T. S.]